366                                 Their area

In estimating the absolute and relative strength of the northern
kingdoms at the time of their establishment, it should be observed that
although the main area of each country is just the same as to-day, the
frontiers did not then follow exactly the same lines. Denmark certainly
was, then as now, the smallest country in area, but it was much larger in
earlier times than it is to-day. Whereas now it has an area of about
40,000 square km., it may be reckoned to have comprised in those times
at least 65,000 square km.; Jutland was Danish as far south as the river
Eyder, and east of the Sound Denmark included the rich province of
Scania with Halland and Blekinge. Sweden, in our times by far the
largest of the three countries and before the losses of a hundred years
ago yet larger, at its establishment possessed a rather modest area that
may be calculated at about 330,000 square km., just a little more than
Great Britain and Ireland. It had not yet begun to win the Lapmarks
in the north and Finland in the east, and it was essentially a Baltic
state, being barred from the North Sea by Denmark and Norway, and
having but a single outlet to the west through the Gota Elf. For many
centuries the three kingdoms met at this point, and it was a matter of
great importance to have the mastery here, the more so as the province
north of the river, the old Ranrike, now Bohuslan, was one of the richest
provinces of the whole of Scandinavia. As the possessor of this province,
Norway for a long time had the upper hand, and, on the whole, from the
final attainment of her independence, Norway more than the other two
countries had the appearance of a great power. It is not easy to make
an exact calculation of her extent at that time, the frontiers to the
north being extremely ill-defined. It is possible that, as early as this,
some of the northern Swedish provinces were considered as part of the
Norwegian kingdom, as they certainly were two centuries later. But
then the King of Norway was the master of all the wandering tribes in
the far north, those peoples that the Norwegians themselves called by
the name of Finns, now generally referred to as Lapps. Thus Norway
from its origin was the only Scandinavian country that had as its sub-
jects people of another race, and we know that from the eleventh century
the limit of the Norwegian kingdom was set as far as the eastern point
of the Kola Peninsula, Taking all this into consideration, the area
of Norway at that time may be estimated at considerably more than
400,000 square km. It was also an important feature in the character
of the Norwegian kingdom that it, alone of the Scandinavian countries,
possessed colonies beyond the sea; for, during the reign of Olaf the Saint,
the chiefs of the Faroe Islands and the Earl of the Orkneys and Shetlands
had accepted the dominion of Norway.

The one purely Scandinavian country that still lay outside the three
kingdoms was the commonwealth of Iceland; but its inhabitants knew
perfectly well that they had come from Norwegian stock. In Norway
they had the rights of natives; with Norway they had their chief com-